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THE AUTHORSHIP OF DAVID CROCKETT'S 
"AUTOBIOGRAPHY." 



J. D. WADE, 
Adjunct Professor ot English, University of Georgia. 



Investigators have for a long time shown a disposition to 
associate Augustin Smith Clayton (1783-1839) of Georgia 
with the authorship of the books published under the name 
of David Crockett. The supposed connection between Clay- 
ton and Crockett, has, however, never been clearly under- 
stood, and very often it has been ignored. This article will 
recount what seem to the writer some good reasons for 
thinking definitely without any further vagueness, that the 
Georgia Judge was the Tennessee Colonel's spokeman. 

As the so-called "Autobiography" of Crockett is his 
only important work, it is with that book and its authorship 
that this article is primarily concerned. The edition of this 
book most generally known is the one first published, so far 
as the present writer knows, in i860 by G. G. Evans in Phil- 
adelphia. This is in reality three books turned into one. 
It is made up in the following manner: Chapters 1 to -17 
from Narrative of the Life of David Crockett, Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore, 1834; Chapters 18 to 22, from An 
Account of Col Crockett's Tour in the North and Down 
East, Philadelphia and Baltimore, 1835; Chapters 23 to 
36, from Col. Crockett's Exploits and Adventures in Texas, 
London, 1837. Of each of these disquisitions and of the 
composite edition of i860, Col. Crockett himself is insistent- 
ly proclaimed as the true author, but in spite of the insist- 
ence with which the proclamation was made, people have 
never completely accepted it. 

In Stephen F. Miller's Bench and Bar of Georgia (Vol. 1, 
p. 185.) there is published a letter from William Wirt 
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Clayton (A. S. Clayton's son) in which it is stated that "he 
(my father) wrote for Col David Crockett in his lifetime, 
a work entitled 'The Life of Col. David Crockett, Written 
by Himself." The writer's detachment and indifference in 
this matter have the effect of increasing the validity of his 
statement. 

In the work entitled Col. Croketfs Exploits and Adven- 
tures in Texas, "Crockett" identifies himself with the author 
of Crockerfs Life of Martin Van Buren. After telling 
about his argument with a pro- Van Buren politician, "find- 
ing that I was better acquainted with his candidate than he 
was himself, for I wrote his life, he [the politician] shut 
his fly-trap and turned on his heel without saying a word." 

But Appleton's Cyclopedia states in its article, "Augustin 
Smith Clayton," that Clayton "was reputed to be the author 
of a political pamphlet called 'Crockett's Life of .Van 
Buren'." Besides this, Professor W. P. Trent in his 
Southern Writers (p. 104) notes that of this biography of 
Van Buren, Judge Clayton "is said to have been the real 
author." Professor Trent cannot recall how he came by 
his information but has the impression that it was from 
some source other than Appleton. Certain it is that great 
portions of the Van Buren Life ( The Life of Martin Van 
Buren, by David Crockett. Philadelphia, 1835) are devoted 
to a discussion of the finer points of Georgia politics. No 
other state comes in for nearly so great a share of the au- 
thor's attention. 

The literary style of this book is clearly such as to have 
been out of Crockett's compass. Whenever the author be- 
comes absorbed in an explanation of political affairs he falls 
into a vocabularly that Crockett could not have commanded. 
He uses words like "imbued," and "obvious ;" and maintains 
his "whom's" through mazes in which only the wary would 
have known how to keep them from reverting into plain 
"who's." 

At the conclusion of the Van Buren biography "Crockett" 
practically admits (pp. 206-8) that he did not write it. "I 
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wrote this," he says, "just as truly as President Andrew 
Jackson wrote his state-papers ;" and then, by large implica- 
tion, "which everybody knows, of course, he did not write 
at all." 

In that all of this bears on the question of Crockett's au- 
thorship of one of his books, it bears on his authorship of 
all of them. 

The marvel of Crockett's having written a book of any 
sort has always been widely commented upon, but it is worth 
pointing out here that the real author of the autobiography 
was a man of reading. He knows Cowper's John Gilpin, 
is familiar with the traditions of Shakespeare's life, talks 
about current philosophical concepts ("the ruling passion"), 
and has taken Scott greatly to heart. (The backwoodsman 
whom he meets on the way to Texas has his cap set on his 
head in a manner plainly reminiscent of Quentin Durward.) 
Throughout the book he shows a quality of literary feeling 
not to be expected of an amateur. Especially artful is his 
tragic use of the old ballad in the parting scene between the 
bee-hunter and his sweetheart. 

Clayton and Crockett were political colleagues in the ses- 
sions of Congress held in the first half of the decade of 
1830. The former was a person of what was considered 
broad culture, and the other was not, but it is necessary to 
remember that erudition in a man does not always inter- 
fere with his ability to enjoy the socially rough-and-ready 
sort of thing represented by Crockett. Indeed, with Augus- 
tus Baldwin Longstreet and Oliver Hillhouse Prince, Clay- 
ton was known as constituting the unparalleled "triumvirate 
of wits" of the old Georgia Bar, a body whose conception 
of wit was thoroughly in accord with the national one which 
so joyously acclaimed the "autobiography" in question. 

Clayton got out of Crockett so much that pleased him 
that he made himself very agreeable to the Tennessee 
Colonel. Each man, no doubt, soon developed sentiments 
of high esteem for the other. In describing (p. 46) a 
banquet tendered him in New York, Crockett says (An 
Account of Col. Crockett's Tour in the North and Down 
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East) "There I met the Honorable Augustus S. Clayton 
of Georgia, and was right glad to see him, for / knew I 
could get him to take some of the speaking of of me. (Italics 
not in original.) Since Clayton sometimes spoke for Crock- 
ett it is conceivable that on occasion he wrote for him. The 
description of this banquet is concluded with some remarks 
on Clayton's ability as a speaker, more complimentary than 
one can fancy Clayton's having written himself. "He 
speaks prime, and is always ready and never goes off half- 
cock He made a speech that fairly made 

the tumblers hop." Perhaps Clayton was ingenious enough 
to recognize that this laudation of his own powers was a 
good screen for him to hide behind. But, leaving this con- 
sideration out of the question, it would seem that any ob- 
jecton to Clayton's authorship based on a hesitancy to think 
him vain could be met by the objector's having emphasized 
for him the fact that Crockett after all, since the book was 
to appear under his name, had some rights to express him- 
self as to what should go into it. Probably he demanded 
that this praise be included and probably Clayton, being 
most human, did not object any too fervently. 

Whoever wrote the "autobiography" thought often in 
terms of Georgia. He relates an incident that happened, he 
says, near Augusta {Col. Crockett's Tour in the North and 
Down East. p. 16). Then with only such careful changes 
as would diminish the impression that the author possessed 
any literary style, he incorporates in his narrative (Col. 
Crockett's Exploits and Adventures in Texas, pp. 17-19) 
the complete sketch, "Georgia Theatrics," taken from Long- 
street's Georgia Scenes. This sketch first appeared in a 
Georgia newspaper in 1834, but did not appear in book 
form till 1835, an d had no wide circulation before 1840. 
It is much more likely that in 1837 this sketch was shown to 
Clayton, who was a Georgian and a friend of Longstreet, 
than that it was known to Crockett. 



